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hota Written for tie Bouquet. 
THE WEATHER. 
ag Tury tell of the joys of coming spring, 
— = Of the warm and sweet south-west; 
i Be | Of the scents which the gentle zephyrs bring 
a From the ‘ islands of the blest.’ 
ee But oh! there is no joy for me 
- s In the fog of an April cloud, 
cae Which hovers over us gloomily, 
-s— Like a dark and mournful shroud. 
=e | 


The ‘sweet south-west’ has a pleasant sound, 
As it murmurs ainong the trees, 
And the cheering song of birds is sweet— 
And the hum of the busy bees: 
But the changing skies, and the frequent showers, 
And the fathomless depths of mud, 
Are ill repaid by the wildwood flowers, 
And the scents of the opening bud. | 


| 
| 





The bird’s clear song, and the bee's wild hum, 
And the sweets of the glad suoth-west, 
May over your wearied senses come, 
And charm your soul to rest— 
But you wake from your dream with an aching head, 
° And the pleasant wind is gone, 
| . And the birds with their merry songs have fled 
And a cloud o‘er the sky is drawn. 


| 


There is nothing sorrowful on earth, 

Like the gloom of a rainy day ; 
It casts a shadow o‘er your mirth, 

And chases all your dreams away: 
| You may think of the joys of earth and sea, 
| Of the maid you love the best, 
But its sadness presses heavily, 





Like a load upon your breast. 











oe You may dream of joys in the world above, 
—- Where the soul's of all are glad; 














You may dream of wealth, you may dream of love, 
But your heart will still be sad— 
Fora gloomy spirit haunts you then, 
o TT And his spell will not be broken, 
ai } ; And he leaves a scowl on the brows of men— 
1 Ashis sad and changeless token. 







Atr. 





PRIZE TALE. 
From the Cincinnati Mirror. 
BOONESBOROUGIHI. 
BY MRS. JULIA L. DUMONT. 
Concluded. 
Major Worthington smiled at the enthusiasm with 


unl a train of scrious though familiar thought. | 


1 | from the terrors of a forest. 
\ again to those, in whose glance I shali vainly seek Pee he said with a bitter smile, ‘ there is no extinc- 
|| for tenderness? No, my dear uncle, under your care || tion of light—you have only subjected me to another 
| only have I found a home, and your home shall still | 
|| be mine, though it be surrounded with gloom, and dan- || 
|| ger, and privation.’ 
\| Major Worthington caught her to his heart. ‘My | 
|| beloved child, in this you shall be umpire ; and with 
'|such a charge surely I may feel more confidence in 
1] 
\| 
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senile so of him who goes forth upon the silent and | 


obscure paths of danger and death to extend its boun- | \| rushed from the room. 


[PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR. 


NUMBER 23. 


‘Romantic boy,’ thought the Major, as Herbert 
‘We will see whether he is 


daries or to redeem its fairest portions from the wile | 'to be sacrificed to his own sensitive delicacy, oF 


derness. Herbert, my sphere of usefulness has be 


ual must be a welcome accession of strength.’ 


Why should not I also join this || ceeded in his unauthorised negociation. 
band of adventurers to whom even a solitary individ-|| him otherwise than as one whom you sageg 4 
A}! teem !’—and the maiden gasped for breath as 


whether Avoline anti s is not superior to the pre- 
| come @ narrow one, and age has not yet exempted me | || judices of her sex.’ 

| | from the duties, which man owes to those who must || 
| occupy his place. 


‘Love him!’ exclaimed Avoline, as her uncle pro- 
‘Think of 


ith 


|few days and this query had resolved itself into a de- ithe presence of soine spectral vision. 


_ termined purpose, awaiting only his recovered strength || 
for fulfilment. 


‘And this is woman’s appreciation of merit’— 


And was Avoline, so delicate, so gen- || thought the disappointed Worthington; ‘this is the 


tle, to be subjected to the dangers of this removal?|| whole amount of that depth and holiness of feeling 


| 
|| 
| No! dear as she had become to him, it was now in- 
\| 
| cumbent upon him to transfer her to other qe 





nature. ‘Think you,’ she enquired, ‘ that I, who en- | 
|,dured so long a desert of the heart, shall shrink | 
Would you consign me | 





| the protection of the Most High.’ 


}condemn my violation of his trust. 
Sea by hopes of which we are ourselves unconscious.’ 





| | with which so many a fine sentence is rounded off. 
| A baby devotion to pictures—a perception only of the 
} ship. Ah, how little he knew of woman’s strong } eye. 


It is fitting Herbert should know it—though he 
Passion is often 


But Herbert heard it all with calmness. ‘To the 


effort—Avoline must know she has nothing more to 
| fear of importunity. 
eye was averted, and her cheek was blanched.’ And 
with a manner of perfect composure, though the pale- 
ness of death was upon his brow and cheek, he stood 


Sven now, as I passed her, her 


a few days after alone by the fair form of the trembling 
/maiden. ‘ Nay do not fly me, Avoline, it is but for a 


i ‘Herbert,’ he said, as shaking off his own weak- | moment—the first—the last your gentle nature shall 


| ness, with the disappearance of his niece, he turned |. 
|| to his young friend—‘why, what is the matter? are | spirit that wonted serenity which a mistaken disclo- 
|\sure has so greatly disturbed. 
‘Nothing, Sir,’ and pulling his hat over his pale | 


| 


|| you too unmanned by the tears of a petted girl? 


|| and agitated brow, he would have left the room. 

‘ Herbert,’ said tae Major, a sudden thought giving | 
'/to his manner an unwonted seriousness, ‘ stay yet a 
} moment—it is necessary we understand each other. | 
| The artificial distance existing between us a few || 


| | months since, is at an end. 


We are going forth up- 


|, dence and reliance upon each other. 


|, add to these yet another bond? I know not the heart 


| of my child, but if, as I suspect she has an interest in | 
| yours, my influence shall be warmly exerted in your || more give vou pain. 


'be thus shocked. “Tis but to restore to your pure 


I may not now dis- 
claim the sentiments that have incurred your dipleas- 


'| ure, however extorted from me in a moment of over- 


whelming emotion. Ihave loved you, Miss Brent- 
ford—have loved—I must still Jove—no matter with 
|what power. It is a sentiment neither presumptuous 
in itself, nor humbling to you. Whatever its strength, 


| it is not of hope—the doom that has shut forever the 
| on a perilous companionship, united by mutual confi- | 
Shall we not) 


possibility of happiness sealed upon my every sense— 
however maddening its thrillings, they are not of 
selfishness—-and wildly, fearfully as it may sweep 
over my soul, an allusion to its existence shall never 
et it from this moment be for- 


|| favor-- You do not answer mc—am I then deceived? || ever effaced from your memory, and the only boon I 


| Is Avoline an object of indifference ?” 


| . ‘ . 
| Indifference! Eternal God!’ exclaimed the sol- 
| 


hich even the cold, harsh aspect of Herbert Allen, || dier, and covering his face with his hands, he stood | 
ad become instinct, but it had awakened in his own | | for some moments the image of passionate agony. <A| 
He took |, | 


|| brief struggle however, and it had passed. 


\crave is, that you would restore me to that cold re- 


gard which I yet claim as the reward of justice.’ 
Avoline breathed with difficulty. Collected as were 


‘the voice and manner of the speaker, there was still 


something in them that ev idenced feelings, mastered 


‘mong these adventurers was the unfortunate Bow. | his hands from the brow where not a trace of life was | only by ‘powerful effort and the marble fixedness of 


tiEverill, and this—a circumstance of which he was 


wate, had been in itself sufficient to awaken the live- 
But concurring events | 
hd operated to give it increasing strength. He had | 
luself received for carly revolutionary services a 
matof land in those distant wilds—this had led to 
‘quties resulting in many a high colored picture of 
hut field of enterprise ; and vague purposes of a re- 
‘oval thither, and wanted only a breath to give them 


its interest in their fate. 
et Boileau, bi 
'g this Baruch 
member of & 


east of chryst 
hrough. Men! 


at they I old hm were already floating through his mind. 


‘Surely,’ he said, ‘if the glory of the patriot is the 
— of him who rushes forth to the exciting storm 
luttle to secure the freedom of his country, 18 it not || tainsthat must stisfy my spirit,’ 


1} 
|| 


| 


in the deepest fastness of my heart. 








|| now visible, and turned full towards him. ‘ Look at | | his brow was contrasted by a tremulous convulsion of 
jane he said in a low voice, whose very calmness || 
told of appalling effort—‘ Nay, sir, not as man glan- || 
‘ces at the friend he loves, seeing but his naked, un- 
clogged heart—but as woman, fastidious woman, be- 
holds all of human form—and think you whether J 
am one to stir the tides of her soft and shrinking na- 
ture? Major Worthington, you have wrenched from 
me a secret, that I thought was sealed—ah! forever, 
But no matter, 
you only have witnessed my weakness ; let it now 
be forgotten. There are other and stronger foun- 


| lip, telling of that sickness of the heart, with which 
the spirit submits to the utter conviction of a blighted 
| and irredeemable destiny. At that moment too, of 
| deeply awakened pity, the quiet virtues and high 
| worth of Herbert Allen rose before her, and Avoline 
| would have give the universe to have rendered him 
happy. ‘Herbert,’ she replied, with a deepened 
check, ‘listen to me a moment, and impute not your 
unrequited affection to a cause, that could not operate 
upon a just or a feeling heart. Long before I knew 
you, while yet a mere child, for I was an unloved 








and neglected one, and my desolate heart instinctively 
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turned to some object to whom its unvalued affections || His voice was agitated, and the rifle he bore, now re- | bottle, reserved to dissipate the fatigues of the da a ed him, he 
might cling, there was one whose look and tones || minded her of the danger she had so thoughtlessly in- | was speedily exhausted. The artificial exhilaration as he som 
were those of kindness—on whom my whole soul’s | curred. ‘Come, let us hasten back—this is no place || it produced passed into heavy and deathlike slumber; the hills, « 
trust was bestowed. ‘Time has but strengthened this || for lonely rambles,’ and drawing her arm under his, | and no sound was now heard among that outstretch. ‘ sion of cc 
early attachment, and though I may never meet him | he drew hurriedly towards the river. A shot, follow- || ed group, save the bursting groans of Herbert Allen, [gg ence wrou 
again, my heart is consecrated to his memory. Re- || ed by several, suddenly broke the silence of their path. . * And this man sleeps ! he exclaimed, as he look. gq the day de 
ceive this, not made without pain, as an acknowledg- ‘Great God, I was not mistaken !—Avoline,’ he said, 1 ed at his fellow captive, in whose deep drawn breath | supported 
ment of my sense of your worth. It will enable you, || exerting over himself a strong effort— do not be || there was every indication of sound repose—'Myste, manity, an 
I trust, to subdue stronger sentiments to the quiet | alarmed—our men are probably engaged in a slight || rious God, of what pulseless clay hast thou formed ag per from t 
tone of friendship, and then indeed [ can easily and |! fray, but I can bear you off to a place of safety till it | some of thy creatures.’ There was a slight stir—the @ ofbranche 
forever restore to you that perfect freedom of regard is past,’ and breaking suddenly from their course, he | hunter was drawing towards him with his feet a knife,  oonhis gui 
that has hitherto marked our intercourse.’ bore her through the tangled underbrush till they had | dropt by one of the savages, and on which the waning ® ate watcl 
When they again met, it was as those who had | attained the bank some distance above the place of | fire light shed a dul! glare. It was achieved—his own (ag the next 
held no other communion than is embraced by the ‘conflict. ‘Hide yourself in this thicket—I must join || thongs and those of his companion were cut in breath. agg full moon | 
common interests of a household. These interests | our men, but will return soon—at all events stay till | less silence, and the philosophic hunter stood upon hig cloud of 0 
indeed, were soon more closely condensed. A short || you receive some signal. Now God have mercy!’ feet, with a countenance upon which every trace of (gg sd as the 
time after, and they were no longer surrounded by the | he respired as having flung himself upon his face, as_ its wonted character of indolence had given place to gy betuty—-S0 
engrossing scenes and mingling events of every-day | he attained the place of strife, he obtained a view of | a dark expression of deadly hate and ferocious pur (ay fixed gaze 
life; they moved no longer amid the diverging at- || the combatants. Major Worthington had that mo- | pose. ® tenderness 
tracflons, the jostling claims and whirling interests, of 1 ment fallen, and a dark figure, whose scalping knife | Herbert, though no stranger to the peculiarities tw, but « 
aociety. The scenes which had hitherto formed the | flashed in the sumbeams as he circled it ‘round the | the western borderer, looked at him with surprise, It with the c 
whole world of their thought, were shut from their | head of his victim, was bending over him. The whiz- | was not a moment however for idle speculation, byt mind, colon 
view, and they were moving ona path of bright wa-) zing of a ball and the death cry of the savage were | of stern necessity, 1n which No compromise might be [jm bert Allen, 
ters to a world of primeval wildness. All around them | sounds of the same moment, and as he fell back, Her- | made with the fierce dictates of self-preservation— "her heart | 
was intense, limitless, unimaginable solitude. It is| bert Allen with a shout of triumph sprang exultingly | Blood—the blood of unconscious sleepers, whose wild "jm ‘I deserve 
amid scenes like this that hearts become more closely | forward. ‘Bear him to the boats men—Bryan,’ he || lineaments were yet those of humanity, though inthe (Jj exhausted : 
lied. The dust of life’s more common paths no | continued, to one, whose hunter's garb and unmoved | exterminating strife waged with their race they were whom a bré 
longer chokes up the avenues of feeling : amid scenes | countenance designated a veteran of the frontier, | shut from its common immunities—was yet to be shed, the troublec 
‘ike these too, the plainest practical virtues assume a | ‘the remainder are our work. We must dispose of and it was only for Herbert to obey the look with slook of gt 
cast of elevation, and confer a new ascendancy upon | these.’ A fierce struggle followed. There were only | which his companion, who now stood between two of [gq sthe moor 
the character. Amid the difficulties of an untried en- || two of the savages, and with these Herbert and the | the swarthy slumberers, with the instrunent of death (ter, soon fe 
terprise, Herbert Allen stood in a strengthened and | hunter were now strongly grappled. The ‘stormy | already lifted over each, sternly assigned him his part hunter, chi 
yet more attractive light. His ready, self-abandon- | joy’ of the battle field, the excitement of its rushing | in the sacrifice. It was consummated—no one was amy ter, for su 
ment—his inexhaustible expedients—his unwearied | impulses, and its promised guerdon of glory, have no | left in that encampment whom the coming day might night’s wate 
vigilance threw around him a kind of power by which part in astrife like this. It was a struggle of life awaken to retrace their steps, and our liberated cap- ened. She 

the councils of every emergency were controlled; | with death—death without fame, naked and appalling. || tives were at last silently, but joyfully, rethreading her hand. 
while the constant contact, in which they were now || A sound of triumph broke from the forest, and a third! their course through the forest. The morning's sun the palenes 
felt how de 


brought, was hourly developing to Avoline, those soft- 
er traits of mind and feeling which woman only can 
appreciate. Time too had been gradually softening 
the stern traces of sanguinary conflict upon his face 
and form. The contracted muscles that had given so 
distorted a cast to his features, had recovered their 
flexibility. The deep scars of his brow and cheek 
were becoming daily less apparent, and the halt in his 
gait, now scarcely perceptible, was more than cancel- 
led by a natural ease and high freedom of movement, 
which continual exercise and perfect health had now 
‘restored; while his countenance was at times lit up 
with a sudden expression of energy and passionate 
thought, giving to his whole aspect a character of 
breathing spirit. 
It was the midsummer, and one of those violent 
storms so common to that season had driven our voy- 
agera to the shore. It passed, but not altogether 


harmlessly. An uprooted tree had struck the bow of || 


|| savage, in whose bearing there was the pride of chief. | looked brightly upon the scene of the previous day's 
1 tainship, stood gazing with a gleaming eye upon the |, contest, and near it upon the long wet grass lay the 
} yet undecided strife. senseless Avoline. Beside her knelt Herbert Allen; 
| *Shaw-way-no!’ exclaimed the huuter, with a || and at no great distance the careless figure of the 
|| tone of recognition, and the savage, returning a sound | hunter, again restored to an appearance of impertur- 
|| of similar import, advanced to the combatants. A || bable contentment, stood leaning upon his rifle. 

|| monosyllable—less—a sign, and the fate of the white | ‘ Avoline, my beloved Avoline !’ exclaimed the 
nen was decided,—they were bound as captives.— | agitated Herbert: ‘God be praised, you are safe!’ 
| And what was to become of Avoline? Regardless of and with the sound of his impassioned accents the 
‘all but her, even amid the death-grapple in which he) wandering senses and the strength of the maiden, 
had been clutched, Herbert Allen had turned with his || which had alike fled before that night of horrors, were 
| first power of utterance to the boats to apprise their | at length recalled to a full conviction of life and safe- 
men, now in safety, of her covert. The boats! mer- || ty. 

‘ciful heaven—with the first glimpse of an accession | ‘And so,’ said Bryan, ‘the life you would have 
/to the enemy they had been unmoored—they were al- || flung away but yesterday, sets miglity comfortably on 
/ready floating far on the stream, and his calls, mad- || you this morning—Well, well, jist mind it for the fu- 
‘dened as they now were to frenzy, awakened but the || ture, and don’t ever fling away your rifle because you 
| quiet echoes of the hills. | do not see no tracks. But come, we must be moving; 
‘Oh God! oh God! these thongs! now indeed || it is some years since my last hunt hereabouts, but if 


their boat, and all hands were for some hours employ-| they are unendurable. Base craven,’ he said, as he || I don’t disremember, I can strike a pretty straight 
ed in repairing the injury. Avoline ascended the | met the eye of his fellow prisoner turned on hiin with | course to Boonesborough yet ; it will take us some 
bank, and looked wistfully through the green arcades | a kind of careless pity. ‘Is life, in the hands of these | days toreach there, but if this young wornan’s strength 
of the forzst—a breath of flowers, and the mingled | monsters, so very joyous to you, that you have bonght | don’t fail, why, it will only be a change in our mode 
hum of insects, and the sound of running waters, came | it thus instead of selling it for all we might of their i of travelling.’ Herbert shuddered as he looked at 
upon her charmed sense. She felt like the captive || blood?’ 
bird suddenly loosened to the free air of heaven, and,| Why man,’ said the other calmly, ‘we may sell 
almost as unconscious of danger, she followed the } a life in these here parts, a most any day in the week! | 
windings of asmall tributary, threading its silvery | but as for buying one, I reckon there is a heap of dif- || shall measure the strength, even of the frailest form, 
way from the distant hills. The gloom of solitude | ference ; so you may just as well make much of your | in the soul’s deep purpose? Amid the untrodden 
was no longer around her—all was living beauty ; a|' scalp while you have it. After all, I have seen many | depths of that far forest, and through the long sultry 
slight breeze relieved the hot noontide, and gave a|\a yellow sun set upon a stormy day,’ and again turn- | hours of the burning noon-tide, our little party passed 
stir of life to the delicate branches and clustering |, ing composedly to the Indian Chief, he pointed where | on, and still the cheek of that delicate maiden lost 
leaves above her. Avoline felt like one to whom a | he had deposited a large bottle of his own favorite li- || not its coloring, nor her smile its brightness. The 
new sense had been suddenly given, and time and dis- || quor. The snaky eyes of his victors glistened. It || brow of him who noted every variation of her counte- 
tance were forgotten. A quick step roused her, and | was a spoil of no ordinary value, and with their pris- | nance, as the mother watches those of her sick child, 
Herbert Allen was beside her. | oners in their midst, they again struck into the forest. || was occasionally clouded. The tenderness, inte 
‘Avoline, dearest Avoline, why are you here ?— || Night came—their encampment was pitched, and the || which the excitement of the recent events had betty 





| Avoline, and thought how unequal was such a being 
to the exertions so imperiously required ; but who 


| the almost ethereal figure of the scarcely recovered | 
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| a 


ed him, had given place to silence and reserve ; and 
as he sometimes bore her over the difficult passes of 
the hills, or across an intervening stream, an expres- 
sion of conflicting emotion and passionate despond- 
ence Wrought. his features with a strange power. As 
the day declined, the preternatural strength that had 
supported Avoline gave way to the feebleness of hu- 
panity, and the travelers, after preparing a rude sup- 
per from the spoils of the hunter’s rifle, raised a tent 
of branches for her repose. The hunter flung himself 
mhis gun. ‘ We must keep,’ he said, ‘an alter- 
nate watch through the night,’—and his vares were 
the next moment forgotten in peaceful slumber. The 
full moon shed a ftood of light through the forest; a 
cloud of odors rose on the soft breath of the evening, 
sndas the eye of Avoline was lifted to the scene of 
pesuty—so wild, so solemn, so impressive—it met the 
fred gaze of her preserver. That gaze was full of 
tenderness ; and a painful consciousness of an unnat- 
yal, but entire dependence, so utterly at variance 
yith the cherished scruples of a pure and delicate 
mind, colored her pale cheek. ‘ Avoline,” said Her- 
pert Allen, and the solemnity of his tones fell upon 
her heart like the sprinklings of the baptismal cup, 
‘Ideserve your trust—sleep only can restore your 
exhausted strength, and let your rest be as hers over 





There was joy tuo there with the arrival of our little 
party—such joy as is felt amid the desolation of the 
deep, when meeting ships exchange glad greetings.— 
The fugitives announced an approaching accession to 
their strength, and a party was speedily fitted out to 
meet the boats, and assist them in ascending their 
own picturesque and romantic stream. Our harrassed 
voyagers stood in need of this support ; a fever, the 
consequence of his wounds, had rendered all a chaos 
to Major Worthington, from the moment of his res- 
cue from the scalping knife, and in Herbert and Bry- 
an they had lost all other efficient resource. Our lit- 
‘tle band of veterans was consequently met with the 
;most animated welcome, and even the suffering Ma- 
|jor seemed suddenly recalled to recollection as the 
voice of his beloved Herbert, now soothing the half 
‘frantic Edward, with assurances of Avoline’s safety 
—now enquiring with almost equal incoherence after 
| his own wounds, met his ear. Herbert had indeed 
| cherished the most painful apprehensions for his friend, 
and as he now learned that with the care and repose, 
| which safety would afford, he would probably recover, 
| he approached his couch with a countenance, telling 
|of deeper feelings than language may utter. Noth. 
| ing more occurred to mark the remainder of their voy- 
‘age. The navigation of our streams was at that time 





— —_——————— _— —_— ——— 


entirely up. The truth is, I believe the money was 
taken by one of his clerks—a young Everill, whom 
| you may remember. An idle—ignorant fellow, whom 
he could only have kept about him on account of an 
old friendship with his father, and for whose sake J 
suppose, the affair was not disclosed—at all events, 
he absconded at that very juncture.’ Worthington,’ 
continued the unhappy Everill, as the large drops now 
broke from his furrowed brow with the dreadful ef- 
fort he had made, and the features, grown rigid with 
suppressed suffering, were strongly convulsed ; ‘Wor- 
thington, even now give praise to Him, who in taking 
|| from you the wite of your idolatry, took also the babes 
|through whom only you might have learned the ex: 
|| tent of the soul’s deepest agony. Since that hour of 
|| terrible conviction, I have seen fathers standing over 
|| the mangled and bloody corpses of their sons, and 
|| have looked upon them with a withering and crimin- 
| alenvy. What were the traces of the tomahawk on 
||the fair brows of their boys, to the disfiguring blots 
|| on the soul of mine.’ Major Worthington was affect- 
ed even to tears. He felt it impossible to offer con- 
|| solation, and only extended his hand to him in silence. 
|| But Howard Everill had learned the hard lesson of 
|| mastering his own individual sorrows, and he was 
Soon able to speak with calmness, and on other sub- 














\} 


ghom a brother keeps vigil.’ The unsettled light in | a monotony of fatigue, but it was then shared by strong || jects. ‘I have but just,’ he said, ‘returned from a 
the troubled eve of the maiden, gave instant place to '| hearts and nervous frames. They reached Boones- || hunt of some days, and have not yet learned the par- 
sJook of grateful serenity ; and a slumber as tranquil || borough in safety, and even the pallid features of the || ticulars of these wounds? Major Worthington glad- 


ssthe moon-light that lay on the closed flowers around | 


| Major lighted up with pleasure. 


|| ly detailed the minutie of their voyage. 


In speaking 


ter, soon fell on her weary spirit. The voice of the | «Is not Howard Everill,’ he enquired, as they bore || of Herbert Allen, to whose opportune rescue he owed 
hunter, chiding Herbert, who was yet walking near ! him to the fort and laid him on a couch that had been | his existence, he alluded to his many virtues with no 
ter, for suffering him to sleep through the whole || prepared for him by the hand of Avoline, ‘ an officer || Small degree of enthusiasm. ‘Come forward, Her- 
night’s watch, was the first sound to which she awak- || of this garrison?’ Some one broke through the sur- {) bert,’ he now added, looking towards the young man, 


ened. She sprang from her couch, and extended him | 
ber hand. “I'he grey light of early day heightened | 
the paleness of fatigue and watching, and Avoline | 
ft how deep was the interest, that had supported | 


| sounding crowd, and the friends were the next mo- 
| ment locked in a deep and mutual embrace. 
| «You are much altered,’ said Major Worthington, 


| when, except Herbert Allen, who sat with his face bu- 


1 who yet remained in an attitude of apparent torpor, 
‘come forward, my dear Herbert—he who is to me 
|asa beloved son must not remain unknown to him, 


| who has been the friend of my wihiole life—Why, what 


! 
! 


| 


tim through such continued exertion. Her own ‘ried in his hands, in an obscure part of the room, they || '® the matter, Allen—have you’— 


trength was indeed restored; and their journey was || were at length left alone—* Yet it is but a few years || 


But the surprise to which Herbert’s still immovable 


resumed with the elastic step of renewed hope. The |, since we last met.’ * Alas!’ replied Everill, evident. |) attitude gave rise was at once suspended by the bus- 
consciousness of the dangers that hovered on their ||]y unconscious of the presence of a third person, ‘the ||Ue attendant upon bringing in at that moment a 


path, blunted the sense of privation and fatigue, and 
pethaps the gentle spirit of Avoline drew ‘something | 


es fa: : 
dits strength from the conviction, at all times sooth- 


| branding impress of shame had not then passed over 


|my brow. Tell me,’—and a purple flush stained his 


'/sunken and sallow cheek, ‘tell me if you have ever 


| wounded man—a soldier of the garrison, who in ven- 
|) turing alone too far beyond its walls had been fired 


| upon by the savages. He was laid upon a mattrass in 


ing to the soul of woman, that her slightest suffering || heard aught of my wretched boy ? * Nothing—though || the same apartment, and his dying eye, for it was evi- 
vas noted and felt with all the depth of intense and || my enquiries have never been wholly discontinued,’ || dently glazing with death, almost immediately caught 
pssionate sympathy. But whatever were her sources || Eyerill was for a moment silent—his eye was restless || the features.of the Major, beside whom he was laid.— 


ofsupport, their path of peril was measured with but 
litle delay from the feebleness of the lovely journey- | 
et, and the rude but massive walls, that promised | 
them security and repose, were at length before them. | 
The fortress of Boonesborough at that time presented 
massemblage of stern men—men, who stood prepar- 
ed and girded up to encounter suffering, to grapple 
with dangerous adventure, as with a pastime, and to 
meet with death as a familiar and unappaling pres- 
ence. Some of these were doubtless thus nerved by 
the desperation, attending conscious crime ; and there 
were others, who with a nature framed only for the 
soother paths of life, had been strengthened for 
their present field of stormy action, by the deep, tho’ 
tient appeal, that reaches a father’s heart from his 
own circle of loved ones, doomed to a life of penury. 
But by far the greater part were men accustomed from 
fancy to deeds of high though obscure daring—bor- 
derers, reared upon the frontiers of the different states, 
and unused to other paths than those of the savage or 
ofthe game of the forest. Some of the better feel- 
ngs of our nature are, however, far less affected by 
tugged and even ferocious pursuit, than by the artifi- 
titl distinctions of refined life ; and beneath the harsh 
‘ects, assembled in that garrison of the wilderness, 
there beat many a pulse of kindaess and hospitality. 





and bloodshot, and his breast heaved with obvious ef- 
|fort. ‘Major Worthington,’ he at last said in a low 
| voice, ‘I owe it to your friendship, to acknowledge 
| that I know ‘its extent. The guilt and shame of my 


unhappy boy are no eecret to my withered soul.’ 


| power of disguising his extreme embarrassment, ‘what 
mean you—is it possible—who can have dared—to 
whom indeed was it,’— 

‘ Accident’—resumed the unfortunate father, in that 
| forced tone of stifled calmness that tells the depth of 
|suppressed agony: ‘Accident threw me in contact 
with some one, a stranger to me, but who seemed to 
know you familiarly, who was at that. moment detail- 
ing to another of -your friends some failure in a mat- 
| ter of considerable moment to you in consequence of 
a messenger’s basely purloining a sum of money, you 
had entrusted to his care. ‘ And was there no redress 
for him,’ enquired the other. I listened attentively, 
for whatever involved your name was to me matter of 
interest, and the reply came with a horrible distinct- 
ness on my ear that has left an eternal ringing in my 
brain, rousing me even from the heavy sleep of labour 
—from the quiet of midnight. ‘Oh no,’ was that re- 
ply, ‘he never even disclosed who the wretch was; 





* How,’ exclaimed the Major, shocked beyond the || 


|‘ Major Worthington!’ he exclaimed, ‘or is it only a 
| resemblance to remind me at this terrible moment of 
| my crimes ‘My name is Worthington,’ said the 
| Major, leaning compassionately towards him—‘do 
| you then know me ? 
‘Ah, but too well—and yet if I am to die, may I 
/not by acknowledgment, lessen my account. Why,T 
'have no blood upon my hands—no perjury on my soul, 
|Is guilt then so very fearful a thing that its lesser 
|deeds weigh upon one so heavily. My course of 
| wickedness, Major Worthington, has been but a short 
Lone, fer when you first knew me, idleness had been 
lmy only crime.’ ¢ Poor fellovw—I have no recollec- 
tion of having ever known you—when or where ?— 
‘I was for years an idler in your neighborhood, but 
; not indeed one likely to be noted by such as you were. 
| Still I injured you, and much more greatly yet, I fear, 
a youth belonging to your household. One Verni 
/ Everill, to whom you must recollect having given & 
‘sum of money to take some half a day's journey. I 
| met him early on his way, and he offered me some re- 
| ward to take it for him. I readily undertook its con- 
| veyance, but a momentary suggestion of crime led ma 
to break the seal.’ 

‘Hear you this?” interrupted the enthusiastic Wor- 








and instead of seeking redress, smuggled the affair 





|thington, turning to the gasping Everill, who steod 
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listening to the tale with a breathless intensity of 
emiotion—‘ hear you this, my friend !—but go on my 
poor fellow, you broke the pacquet, and’—‘ And fled 
with the money it contained. I afterwards learned 
that young Everill had left your house and gone into 
the army, and 1 had little doubt but my guilt had rest- 
ed upon him.’ ‘God be praised!’ exclaimed How- 
ard Everill, sinking upon his knees ; and Herbert Al- 
len, now springing forward, stood with clasped hands 
before him—‘My father—iny father! look at me, 





last to see my beloved Avoline. It is fit, my dear 
Everill, that you should have ashare in my children, 
as Tin yours.’ Withacountenance, which if not yet 
altogether restored to its original beauty, was instinct 
with high feeling and the better radiance of recent 
| joy, though an occasional shadow still told of some 
| unquiet thought, Verni Everill conducted Avoline to 
‘her uncle’s pillow. Major Worthington presented 
| her to his friend with all the pride of paternal affection. 
| ‘Avoline,’ he now said, as he drew her fondly towards 


\ 





your son—the shame has fallen from your name-— ‘him, ‘Edward once told me that your atl om ae 
God has withdrawn his chastening in his own due |Spent in the immediate neighborhood of V ~~ = or 
time—acknowledge and bless your own.’ ‘And is it|| that he was the favorite associate of one : 1 _ | 
even so! murmured the excited Worthington, as his | your champion at school—and ne 3 = eed - : | 
benevolent gaze, now radiated with joy, rested upon | your life to the intrepidity with : et wr t - - , | 
the locked forms of the father and son, so strangely | his own, he snatched you trom a warty gr _ ? | 
ransomed from dishonor.—‘ Ah, surely age has been |) parting beneath your feet. Is thisso? Ah, that blush 


drawing its misty fingers through my perceptions, or| 1s sufficient answer. I suppose then, my dear, you 
g it 


T ehould have discovered this earlier, for over those | will find no difficulty in regarding re — as | 
disfigured features there have still been the gleamings | your own. Verai Everill, who - ee enya 
of their former brightness. But Verni,’ he at length this new world, yet regards you w ith a patiint "p it | 
added, ‘am I to have no share in the joy of your re-), only remains for you to subscribe to a cov os ue 
demption? In losing Herbert Allen, do I also lose the | ~— unite our families by yet — wo : . mal 
son of my affection?’ ‘Oh no, no?’ and Verni Ever- |; line s color went and came but her rio en bs it- 
ill now sprung to the embrace of his friend. ‘To ed with a full and serene expression to her uncle’s face. 


ou I owe it al]. But for your kindness I had been a} ‘Verni Everill,’ she said in atone of mild solemnity, || 
blasted outcast, stricken alike from fame, and froin| ‘was once exceedingly dear to me: and I shall ever || 
9 Se k , ;' bei | 

My father, let us bear him | think of him with gratitude and interest ; but, my dear 


oo ce and there I will explain all uncle, in seeking longer to veil affections, that sae 
that has led to the present moment.’ | deeper fount than the partialities of childhood, Is 10u 
It was a brief, but to the parties interesting expla- | be unworthy of your trust. F rom the idea ofa union 
nation. At his last interview with his patron, Verni I with Herbert Allen Tonce recoiled, but time has taught 
had rushed from his house only to seek the youth, to| me far different sentiments. ine 
whose care some projected amusement had induced | solemn and free avowal ; and to him,’ she continued, 
him to transfer his mission. It was of course a vain | 
search, and it was then that the consciousness of hav- _ him, ‘to him, to whom I owe your presevation, dearer 
ing forfeited that high trust of character, which could | even than my own—if he yet value the gift—do I now 
alone have supported his wnattested assertion, burst | proffer the heart which you, my more than father, but 
upon him with a maddening power. Nothing now ) lately wished me to yield him.’ = 
was before him but despair and shame--no anchor || ‘erni Everill spoke not, but in the look with which | 
was left him upon which bis soul might rest in this, he clasped the hand that was half extended towards 
hour of tempest. A company was levying for the re | him, there was the utterance ofa joy, mocking the 
inforcement of the army, and he entered it as a volun- power of language, while Major Worthington caught 
teer. Called almost immediately to the field, he was her delightedly to his heart. ‘All is now consummat- 
conveyed from it mangled and senseless, to the dull ed,’ he exclaimed; ‘1 have nothing more to wish of 
environs of a hospital. Here he had leisure tcr many earthly happiness. Avyoline, my child, your feelings 
a bitter and agonizing, yet in the end salutary thought. are too sacred to be tampered with. In this devotion 
When he at length rose trom his couch of suffering, to real worth you have no cherished memories—no | 
it was to behold himself but the changed and repul-| once-bright visions to sacrifice. In him to whom you 
sive remnant of what he was. A vague and dream-_ now pledge your faith behold the object of your attach. 
like thought, gradually assuming form and strength, ment—in Herbert Allen recognize and acknowledge 
stole over his soul. ‘For the sake of my father,’ he| Verni Everill!—Here, Verni, bear her to the air— 
mused, ‘I have been cherished in folly and spared in \ you choose your own manner of explanation. You | 
shame. I will yet stand redeemed by myself alone. |, will recollect I am an invalid, and the conversation of 
Amid the very household where I have forfeited my | lovers is any thing but strengthening.’ ‘ Verni 
claim to respect—beneath the very eye, that has wit-| Everill !’ murmered the bewildered maiden, as her | 
nessed my follies and my debasement, I will yet rise || betrothed, pressing her passionately to his heart, bore | 
to confidence and to esteem.’ With his earliest re- | her from the apartment. ‘He, whose image was for 
turn of strength, he devoted himself with an intensity r long years perpetually at my side—whose memory I | 
of purpose that overcame every obstacle, to those |, have indeed cherished with a love, that but for the | 
branches of knowledge, in which he had been found | strange resemblance you occasionally bore him, had 
most palpably deficient, till a perfect restoration to scarcely yielded to virtues not his. Verni——Herbert, 


health enabled him at length, to scek the dwelling of | whichever you are—Oh ! solve this dream of mystery.’ | 


Major Worthington. No one recognized him, and | Hours rolled away, and still our lovers had retraced 
assuming the baptismal names of his two brothers, as | but a small part of the eventful Past. 

talismanic, as well as familiar sounds, he obtained the | Major Worthington slept calmly and refreshingly — 
servile employment, from which he trusted to his own || and in the apartment of the dying soldier, whose path 
efforts for future exemption. \\no human eye had marked with interest, Howard 
‘Your purpose has been more than fulfilled,’ caid | Everill spent the long watches of the night in seek- 


Major Worthington, who had found in the happiness | ing to administer hope and strength to the parting | 


of the past houra more efficient medicine than the | spirit. The morning light at last broke upon that 
proudest attainment of the healing art ; ‘and now, as || forest garrison, and with the shadows of night passed 
you see I am quite able to bear all of joyful agitation, || the struggling soul of the soldier—if not in that re- 
that earth can afford, you may certainly permit me at || joicing faith to whose eye the glories of heaven are 


To his virtues | owe this 


as her pure soft eye was now turned timidly towards 


as ~ 


| already unveiled, in that trembling hope which 


re and penitence pour over the spirit. And while 


those around him were wakening to the varied excite. F 


| ments of the new day, Howard E 
| giving with a joy, only less holy—less ineffable than 
that of the just made perfect, exclaiming in the bea 
| tiful language of the parable, * My son was dead 
| is alive again—he was lost but is found. 


U. 
but 





‘WHEN MEMORY LOOKS BAcK) 


BY J. BOWRING, ESQ. 


| 

| Wuen memory looks back on the record of years, 
Ere reason and feeling decay : 

Ere the footsteps we leave in this valley of tears, 
Are swept to oblivion away; 

*Tis sweet, when delight has been sober 
To glance on its mirrors again; 

To glide o'er the clouds of adversity‘s page— 
They seem not so desolate then. 


‘d by age, 


As the tempest brings calm, as the hoar frost that springs 
At the dawning, disperses in day, 

So the sun through the shade of vicissitude flings 
A beautiful light on our way; 

And passion and rapture, when sempered by thought, 
No trace of unhappiness leave ; 

Even grief, when remember‘d, has tranquility taught— 
How vain, how ungrateful to grieve. 


Life‘s briers and roses—its gladness and gloom, 

| “Do they vanish together ?—Oh, no! 

The flow‘rets we pluck, and condense their perfume, 
The weeds to the desert we throw; 

Like the bee, thoughts fly over the field of the past, 
Finding sweets wheresoever they roam: 

| They wander through sunshine and storm, and at last 

Store nought but their honey at home. 





Pray. | 


verill, alone in that : 
| chamber of death, now lifted up the voice of thanks. | 


We have for some time regarded the ‘ Surine,’ as 


one of the most spirited and pleasing of the host of pe- 
riodicals that swarm the country. Some of their re- 
views have been replete with sound sense and keen 
satire. Among the most interesting articles of the 
work may be ranked the ‘ Hore Otiose,’ or leisure 
hours, of the conductors, in imitation of Blackwood’s 


| *Noctes Ambrosiw,’ which contain, in a condensed 


form, much valuable criticism, spiced with wit and 
humor. The extracts which we make this week, 
should be read and remembered by every one who 
wishes well to American Literature, or desires the 
diffusion of correct sentiments. 


HORA OTIOSE. 
Editors’ Room. Evening.) 
Present. Pikestaff, Morgan, Master Bonus, Sable, 
‘ont. 

Well, Gentlemen, what think you of the 
plan of republishing the foreign magazines! Heres 
a small quota of Blackwood’s Edinburgh—neither 

"splendid in appearance, or large in size ; but rather 
inferior in typography, and withal a kind of catch- 
penny concern. 

|| Morcan. True—true. The form and appearance 

| are not such as should be expected in a republication 


(SCENE. 





TIME. 


Bonus. 


of the most popular periodical of the day. But for 
| the principle. For my own part, I do not-approve of 
} it. What need is there of swarming our literary at 
| mosphere with foreign publications—when our chief 
\ object should be to institute and support a literature of 
‘our own. We have the talent, and why should it be 
ihid in a napkin? We have the men and manners, 
and why should we not use them? We have the 
| power, and why should we destroy its vigor and et 
feeble its nerve? Let us exhibit the spirit of Amer- 
cans—neither cowering in humble submission before 
the altars of foreign literature, or tamely acknowledg- 
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ing our inferiority. Let us bring the mighty energies 
of a youthful literature into the field, and who can 
stand before it ! 


Prestarr. Besides, what right, reasoning pre- 


cisely, upon the fair and honest principles of literary || ters in the dominions of his British{Majesty. But we | 


independence—have we to build our own fortunes 
upon the labors of others, by following in their foot- 


is devoted to essays on female education, &c. Many | 
of the articles appear to be very ably written; indeed | 
from the specimens we have had of Canadian maga- | 
zines—we should judge, there were some good wri- | 


| must proceed to our own magazines. 
Font. First and foremost in our works of merit, | 





eps and using their guides. There should be a 
Tariff in literature; and then our patriotic spirit 
gould expand, the sordid desires of worldly lucre 
gould vanish, and the genius of our distinguished 
countrymen would not be left to bud and blossom, 
ind waste its fragrance onan unheeding and un- 
grateful public. 

fort. Blackwood’s Magazine is undoubtedly the 
frst publication of the age. The soundest criticisms, 
the liveliest sketches, the most interesting essays are 
everin its columns. It is an honor to literature—to 


theage. But why are its meritsso great—why are | 


ils praises sounded to every clime, its excellence so 
widely acknowledged? It is well supported. 


space. And why could not our own literature be 
pospered by suflicient patronage! It has merits, 
geat merits—but they are hid by the modesty of 
youth, 

Boxus. Your remarks, Gentlemen, are in perfect 
unison with my own. But let us glance for a mo- 
nent at the up-rising improvements of the present 
dy in our own country. Here is the American 
Quarterly Temperance Magazine. It is well conduct- 
edand highly reputable; it is one of the pioneers of 
rform—and a more desirable, surely, cannot be 
wished. 

Morgan. That work should be ranked among the 
‘estin the country. It is calculated to benefit man 


oa great degree, and jead him to consider the im- | 
portance of a thousand duties, which otherwise might | 


escape his notice. 


Bonus. And not merely that; it is one of the 


proofs of the remarkable philanthropy of the age. 
Sastre. It is, indeed. 
this philanthropy. 


It is}} 
cherished with a national jealousy; and it thrives | 


|comes the North American Magazine—conducted by | 
| Summer Lincoln Fairfield, Esq. [t is a magazine | 
|| which cannot be too much noticed. The plan of the | 
| Editor is admirable. He admits nothing but Ameri- 
/can articles, and those which are such in every sense | 
| of the word. He isone of those who think that it | 
| would be more for the dignity and prosperity of our | 
| country to have a peculiar literature, and not to be | 
| indebted to other countries for a supply. He hasla- 
'| bored hard for the accomplishment of his purpose, and 
| notwithstanding the effusions of personal malice, he | 
_ has succeeded ; he has gained the praises of all who | 
‘are really candid and honest in their opinions. 
Morean. He has produced the soundest, health- 
|iest, most entertaining articles in any work in the | 
| United States. Here is a fine story—and by no 
|means—a Prize Tale! 
|| Prxestarr. Oh! the Prize Tales are the most 
| ridiculous affairs in literary existence. The publish- 
_ers talk of encouraging native talent, by offering pri- 
|zes; when they only wish and intend to encourage 
| subscribers—and they do succeed pretty well in that, 
it must be confessed. Butit is contrary tothe spirit 
| of genius to be forced, and driven by every breeze 
that wafts the fragrance of paltry encouragement ; it 
must be stimulated by higher and nobler objects. , 
True merit needsan honorable incentive—while the 
| publishers ofthese Prize Tales cry only for Cash! 
‘| Cash! 

Sasie. It is very amusing, indeed, to examine 
the rationale of Prize Tales. The first notice we re- 
' ceive is a flaming advertisement, with an offer of fifty 
/oran hundred dollars forthe best production which 
| shall be sent by such a time, to the conductors of 











| 


How gratifying to mark | the periodical. Perhaps, avery large number are 
What is there more delightful, | sent, which, of course, are at the disposal of the edi- | 


th . . : . | ° in ° ‘ . 
tian tosee men desirous for the happiness of their | tor; whil ethe Prize Tale, which is very often written 


fellow men ! 


What an important and beautiful ex- iby the editor himself, or some particular friend, ap- 


inple is set before the rising generation! It cannot ‘| pears soon after. It borders very near imposition. 
tut fix the goodness of the young spirit ; and engage || But to return to the North American Magazine. 


hat attention which hereafter may excite others, and 


_The March number appears to be the best which has 


nuke the goings-on of philanthropy, as pleasant, as || been issued. It contains an admirable notice of the 
veautiful, and continuous as the motions of the | poetical works of Philip Freneau, written and publish- 


heavenly lights. 


i|ed during the war of the Revolution. The extracts 


Forr. And to extend the figure—throwing their || exhibit much poetical feeling. 


detcing rays, even, into the darkest nooks ; and mak- 


agVivid and plain all things over which they pass 
But, indeed, the cause of ‘l’emperance is a good cause 


‘al should be supported by good and sound works ; || Fonr. 





Bonus. Mr. Fairfield has done a good deed for the 
. 1 cause of literature, in bringing into notice the works 
’ | of a person so deservedly praised as Freneau. 

The article on Temperance is very unique 


tot only by newspapers and pamphlets—but by mag-||—short and pithy. It is just the kind of article to do 


‘zines. The former should be circulated among all || good; it should be circulated throughout the country 


tlagse 


Sof society, and embrace the subject to its ||—for it is an article every one will read. 


Meatest extent; the latter should be intended for the | Morean. I have always admired the poetry con- 
philosophy of the grand principles. So with the | tained in the North American Magazine. Mr. Fair- 
Quarterly Magazine. Its object is a noble one, and || field has a great command of language ; he seems to 


it shall be vigorously—and I hope—successfully con- 


ducted, 


Pixestarr. Those are my own sentiments. Tru- 
Y laudable objects should be engaged in with enthu- 
‘asm ; that enthusiasm, which when it is exercised 
8 good object, will support the oppressed one in 
his trials, and change the thorns of ridicule and sar- 
tm into blossoming buds, making glad the paths of 


duty and rectitude. 


Bonus. Here is a specimen of Canadian Litera- 
lite~The Montreal M useum, which has been politely 
‘ent us by the Editor. It is conducted by a lady ; and 


|seize it, and bend it, at his will. The ‘ Pean of the 
Pantheon,’ ‘ Songs to Clara,’ and others of his produc- 
tions, will not suffer in comparison with the poetry of 
any periodical whatever. 

Sante. I must confess, that my own inclination 
has verged rather to the scientific portion of the work. 
The essays, which have appeared from time to time, 
on the progress and cultivation of Music in our coun- 
try, are full of yaluable information. 

Bonus. For my own part, I am rather sorry, Mr. 
Fairfield has not chosen his native state as the scene 








of his literary labors ; he is, however, in the centre of 


the country. Who will not concur with me in wish- 
ing that his days may be multiplied, to carry on, as he 
has begun, the most American work ever issued from 
the press 2 

Omnes. Every one will yield assent. 

Bonus. Yes, gentlemen, every one, who has any 
regard for the progress of free and independent 
thought. 


Morean. And not only that—but every true 


American should join in supporting so praise-worthy 
an object. 

Font. And now, what shall we say of this host of 
College Periodicals? Here is the Adelphic Magazine, 
which comes to us all the way from New-York; a 
tolerably well printed affair—but 

Sasue. I was in fear that you would putin a but ; 
and, I suppose, you would say, the writers are not 
lively enough in their essays. 

Font. Yes, and I would also say, the public ex- 


| pects better things from them—and as we are a little 


older, it perhaps becomes us to tell them of it. 

Bonus. They will, doubtless, succeed well after 
awhile ; let them, however, have freedom of speech 
and limberness of pens—if they expect success. 

Morcan. But what think you of the Talisman, 
from Ilamilton College? 

Bonus. Precisely the same in character and ap- 
pearance ; they should turn their attention more to 
subjects generally interesting, and above all, leave 
every hacknied theme. 

Prxestrarr. But here is the ‘ Parthenon,’ trom 
| Union College—which is quite a different affair. 
| Its appearance certainly is very formidable—but it 
/can hardly be called a College Periodical. 
| Morcan. As far as I should judge from the con- 
| tents and remarks of the editor, it is not intended as 
|a specimen of the talent in College—but in the whole 
| state of New-York. The most valuable articles are 

from persons unconnected with the institution; but 
‘they are good articles—and even this is far prefera- 
|ble to the admission of papers, which they would be 
| ashamed to exhibit to the world. 
| Bonus. The editor appears very well acquainted 
| with his business. Many of the pieces are very fair, 
| but horribly marred by typographical errors, and even, 
| sometimes, by grainmatical blunders. 
| Pixesrarr. I think the editor was mistaken in 
‘his ¢ prize-tale’ calculations; for though such things 
‘may appear popular elsewhere—they should not be 
| admitted to the * Parthenon.’ 
1 Font. But The Medley from Yale, deserves our 
1 notice more than any other College Paper. It comes 
'| forth for a first number handsomely! It will gain 
strength, and in time we hope to see it soaring aloft. 
1 Bonus. It will doso; the students of Yale will 
| patronize the work as they respect their own interest 
| while in College, and their benefit, afterwards. Let 


| our last words be for its success. 
| 








| 
|| Socran InreERcourse.—We should make it a princi- 
|| ple, to extend the hand of fellowship to every one who 
|| discharges faithfully his duties, whose deportment is 
I upright, and whose mind is intelligent, without stop. 
| ping to ascertain whether he swings a hammer or 
| draws a thread. Thereis nothing so distant from all 
| natural rule and natural claim, as the reluctant—the 
|backward sympathy—the forced smile—the checked 
| conversation—the hesitating compliance—the well off 
are apt to manifest to those a little down; with whom 
in comparison of intellect and principles of virtue, 
they frequently sink into insignificance. 








Tue entire works of Byron and Scott are being pub- 
lished in New-York. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


NUMBER XXVII. 





Baths of Lucca, Saratoga of Italy, gc. 
{ spent a week at the baths of Lucca, which is, 








with two gallant boys mounted on ponies, and dash- 
ing after her with the spirit you would bespeak for 
the sons of Die Vernon. Her husband was the best 
horseman there, and a ‘has been’ handsome fellow, | 
of about forty-five. An Italian abbe came up to her | 
one night, at a small party, and told her he ‘ wondered | 


about sixty miles north of Florence, and the Saratoga | the king of England did not marry her.’ ‘ Miss Pratt’ | 


of Italy. None of the cities are habitable in summer 


was the companion of an English Jady of fortune, who | 


who leave the high-roads in continental 
more privations than the Novelty was worth Th 
» The 


so than that on the passes between F| 
logna—the account of which I w 
since. We were too happy to get to Modena. 

Modena lies in the vast campagnia | 





the Appenines and the Adriatic—-an 


for the heat, and there flocks all the world to bathe | jived on the floor below me. She was still what she '| looking like the sea as far as the eye can stretch from 


and keep cool by day, and dance and intrigue by | used to be, a much laughed at but much sought per- || north to south. 


night, from spring to autumn. It is very like the 
month of June in our country in many respects, and 
the differences are not disagreeable. The scenery is 
the finest of its kind in Italy. The whole village is 
built upon a bridge across the river Lima, which 
meets the Serchioa half mile below. On both sides 
of the stream the mountains rise so abruptly, that the 
houses are erected against them, and from the sum- 
mits on both sides you look directly down on the 
street. Half way up one of the hills stands a cluster 
of houses, overlooking the valley to fine advantage, 
and these are rather the most fashionable lodgings. 
Round the base of this mountain runs the Lima, and 
on its banks for a mile is laid out a superb road, at the 


extremity of which is another cluster of buildings, | 
called the Villa, composed of the duke’s palace and | 


baths, and some fifty lodging-houses. This, like the 
pavilion at Saratoga, is usually occupied by invalids 
and people of more retired habits. I have found no 


She flew | 


son, and it was quite requisite to know her. 
into a passion whenever the book was named. The 


The view of it from the Mountains in 
| descending, is magnificent beyond description, The 


| capital of the little duchy lay in the midst of us, lik 
| rest of the world there was very much wnat it is else- || a speck on a green carpet, and smaller towns , 


and 


'where--a medley of agreeable and disagreeable, intel- | rivers varied its else unbroken surface of vineyardg 


_were perhaps superior in style and manner to those set was reddening the ramparts and vowers, and 


ligent and stupid, elegant and awkward. The women 


ordinarily met in such places in America, and the men 
vastly inferior. It is so wherever I have been on the | 
continent. 
I remained at the baths a few weeks, recruiting—for | 
the hot weather and travel had, for the first time in ny 
life, worn upon me. They say that a summer in Italy 
is equal to five years elsewhere, in its ravages upon 
the constitution, and so I found it. | 
' 


be 
NUMBER XXVIII. | 
Return to Venice—City of Lucca, &c. | 


Arter five or six weeks sejour at the baths of Luc- || 


and fields. We reached the gates just as a fine sun 

| : giv. 

|Ing up our passports to the soldier on guard, rattled 
in to the hotel. 

| The town is full of Austrian troops, and, in our 

' walk to the ducal palace, we met scarce any one else 


|| The streets look gloomy and neglected, and the peo. 


ple singularly dispirited and poor. This petty duke 
of Modena is a man of about fifty, and said to be the 
greatest tyrant, after Don Miguel, in the world, The 
prisons are full of suspected traitors: one hundred 


|| and thirty of the best families in the duchy are banish. 


1 ed for tiberal opinions, three hundred and over are now 
| 


under arrest, (among them a considerable number of 
ladies,) and many of the Modenese nobility are now 


hill scenery in Europe comparable to the baths of ¢a, the only exception to the pleasure of which, was serving in the galleys for conspiracy. He has been 


Lucca. The mountains ascend so sharply and join 
so closely, that two hours of the sun are lost, morning 
and evening, and the heat is very little felt. The val- | 
ley is formed by four or five small mountains, which 
are clothed from the base to the summit with the fin- 
est chesnut woods; and dotted over with the nest-like 
cottages of the Luccese peasants, the smoke from 
which merning and evening, breaks through the trees, 
and steals up to the summits with an effect than 
which a painter ‘could not conceive any thing more 
beautiful. It is quite a little paradise; and with the 
drives along the river on each side at the monntain 
foot, and the trim «vindizg-paths in the hills, there is 
no lack of opportunity for the freest indulgence of a 
love of scenery or amusetnent. 

Instead of living as we do in great hotels, the peo- 
ple at these baths take their own lodgings, three or 
four families in a house, and meet in their drives and 
walks, or in small exclusive parties. The duke gives 


a ball every Tuesday, to which all respectable stran. | but the duchy is so rich and flourishing, that it bears || a princely price. 


gers are invited ; and while I was there an Italian 
prince, who married into the royal family of Spain, 
gave a grand fete at the theatre. There is usually 
some party every night, and with the freedom of a 
watering-place, they are rather the pleasantest I have 
seen in Italy. The duke’s chamberlain, an Italian 
cavalier, has the charge of a casino, or public hall, | 
which is open day and night for conversation, dancing 
and play. The Italians frequent it very much, and 
it is free to all well-dressed people ; and as there is 
always.a band of music, the English sometimes make 
up a party, and spend the evening there in dancing or 
promenading. It is maintained at the duke’s expense, 
lights, music, and all, and he finds his equivalent in 
the profits of the gambling bank. 

I scarce know who of the distinguished people I 


every nation, and every reputation. The original of | 
two well-known characters happened to be there— | 


Scott’s Diana Vernon, and the Miss Pratt of the 
Inheritance. ‘The former is a Scotch lady, with five | 


cor six children: a tall, superb woman still, with the | 
look of a mountain-queen, who rode out -every night | 





road, with a pleasant party bound for Venice; but. 
passing by cities I had not scen, I have been frorn one 
place to another for a week, til! I find myself to-day 
in Modena—a place 1 might as well not have seen at 
all, as to have hurried through, as I was compelled to 
do a month or two since. To go back a little, howev- 
er, our first stopping place was the city of Lucca, 
about fifteen miles from the baths; a little, clean, 
beautiful gem of a town, witha wall three miles round 


only, and on the top of it a broad carriage-road, giv- 


ing you on every side views of the best cultivated and 
loveliest country in Italy. The traveller finds noth- 


whole land. The radius to the horizon is no where 
more than five or six miles; and the bright green 
farms and luxuriant vineyards stretch from the foot of 
the wall to the summits of the lovely mountair.s which 
form the scenery around. Jt is # very ancient town, 


modern towns in Italy, Here Cesar is said to have 
stopped to deliberate on passing the Rubicon. 

The palace of the duke is the prettiest I ever saw. | 
There is not a room in it you could not live in—and 
no feeling is less common than this in visiting pa!a- || 
ces. It is furnished with splendor, too—but with such |, 
an eye to comfort, such taste and elegance, that vou | 
would respect the prince’s affections that should or- 1 
der such a one. The duke of Lucca, however, is || 
never at home. He isa young man of twenty-cight || 
or thirty, and spends his time and money in travelling, | 
as caprice takes him. He has been now fora year at | 
Vienna, where he spends the revenue of these rich |! 


For many years they | 
The duke is || 
a member of the royal family of Spain, and, at the || 
death of Maria Louisa of Parma, he becomes duke of || 
Parma, and the duchy goes to Tuscany. 

From Lucca we crossed the Appenines, ‘by a road || 
seldom traveled, performing the hundred miles to || 
Modena in three days. We suffered, as all must, | 








'an attack of the country fever, I am again on the) shot at eighteen times. ‘The last man who attempted 


it, as I stated in a former letter, was executed the 
morning I passed through Modena on my return from 
With all this he is a fine soldier, and his 
capital looks in all respects like a garrison in the first 
style of discipline. Ile is just now absent at a chat- 
eau, three miles in the country. 

The palace is a union of splendor and meanness 
within. The endless succession of state apartments 
are gorgeously draped and ornamented, but the en. 
trance halls and intermediate passages are furnished 
with an economy you would scarce find exceeded in 
the ‘worst inn’s worst room.’ Modena is Corregio’s 


Venice. 


‘ing so rural and quiet, nothing so happy-looking in the | birth-place, and it was from a duke of Modena that he 


received the bag of copper coin which occasioned his 
death. It was, I think, the ineagre reward of his cel- 
ebrated ‘ Night,’ and he broke a blood-vessel in car- 
rying it to his house. The duke has sold this picture, 
as well as every other sufficiently celebrated to bring 
flis gallery is a heap of trash, with 


,none of the marks of decay, so common to even more | but here and there a redeeming thing. Among others, 


there is a portrait ofa boy, I think by Rembrandt, very 


| intellectual and lofty, yet with all the youthfulness of 


fourteen ; and a copy of ‘ Giorgione’s mistress,’ the 


‘love in life’ of the Manfrein palace, so admired by 


Lord Byron. There is also a remarkably fine cruci- 
fixion, | forget by whom. 

The front of the palace is renowned for its beauty. 
In a street near it, we passed a house half battered 
down by cannon. It was the residence of the chief of 
a late conspiracy, who was betrayed a few hours be- 
fore his plot was ripe. He refused to surrender, and, 
before the Ducal troops had mastered his house, the 
revolt commenced, and the Duke was driven from Mo- 


|| plains most lavishly. The duchess, too, travels al-||dena. He returned in a week or two with some two 


; i || ways, but in a different direction, and the people com. || or three thousand Austrians, and has kept possession & 
met there would interest you. The village was full of | plain loudly of the desertion. 


coroneted carriages, whose masters were nobles of || have been now both absent and parted 


by their assistance ever since. While we were wait- 
ing dinner at the hotel, 1 took up a volume of Mode- 
nese law, and opened upon a statute forbidding all 
subjects of the duchy to live out of the duke’s territo- 
ries, under pain of the entire confiscation of thelt 
property. They are liable to arrest, also, if it is sus 
pected that they are taking measures to remove. The 
alternatives are oppression here, or poverty elsewhere, 


; ying between 4 
ImMenge Plain a 


1 
countries, | 
mountain scenery was fine, of course, but I think " ; 

8 
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nd 


1 countries, | 


that the duke has scarce a noble left 


= ; 
apd the result is, 
ip his realm. 














worth. Theil is a place of great antiquity. It was a 
I think less marty i time po an and after his death 
nee and Bo. oy by Brutus, and besieged by Antony.— 
few weeks} ~ are no traces left, except some mutilated and 
dena. ; stain relics in the museum. 
Ing between | ae drove to Bologna the following morning, and I 
mense plain) jept once nore in Rogers’ chamber at ‘ the Pilgrim.’ 
stretch from it described this city, which | passed on my way 
Pag in | caies so fully before, that [ pass it over now with 
ption. Theil mere mention. I should not forget, however, my 
st of ‘us, likg “ intance with a snuffy little librarian, who show- 
towns and sequal 





ej me the manuscripts of Tasso and Ariosto, with 
guch amusing importance. 

We crossed the Po to the Austrian custom-house. 
Qur trunks were turned inside out, our papers and 
yoke examined, our passports studied for flaws—as 
gual. After two hours of vexation, we were permit- 
ted to go on board the steamboat, thanking heaven 
iat our troubles were over for a week or two, and 


of vineyards 
8 8 fine gup. 
ers, and giv. 
uard, rattled 





and, in our 
Any one else, 
ind the peo. 
S petty duke 


; . The ropes were cast off from the pier, 
id to be the travelers p 


shen a police retainer came running to the boat, and 


world. The ordered our whole party on shore, bag and baggage. 
one hundred Qur passports, which had been retained to be sent on 
y are banish. Venice by the captain, were irregular. We had 
over are now ot passed by Florence, and they had not the signa- 
: number of ure of the Austrian ambassador. We were ordered |) 
“ “es cal inperative'y back over the Po, with a flat assurance 


10 attempted 


xecuted the Mai Venice. Tothe ladies of the party, who had 


nude themselves certain of seeing this romance of 


giving Austria the common benediction she gets from |! 


tut without first going to Florence, we never could || 


HISTORICAL INCIDENT. 


In the year 1780, Louisville, (Ky.) was a collection 
of huts, huddled closely together, in order to diminish 
the danger of the frequent attacks of the Indians. | 
There was, on the opposite bank of the Ohio, near | 
where the village of New Albany now stands, a small | 
collection of houses, defended by a log fort. 

An understanding existed between the settlers on | 
both sides of the river, that they should by the firing | 
of a swivel, give notice of the approach of the red | 
men, and on hearing such signal, they mutually bound 
themselvs to hurry to each other's assistance. 

It wasadark and stormy night in the fall of the 
year, when the citizens of Louisville were aroused 
from pleasent dreams and refreshing slumber, by the 
sharp report of the swivel of the New Albany settle- 
ment. Every person was instantly in motion. The 
river had been rising rapidly for several days—huge 
| trees were constantly drifting down, with a velocity 
| which almost rivalled the sweeping rapidity of the 
| Mississippi. 








bank. 





death-like stillness which reigned in the fort. 
| apprehended that all was over, and that nothing 
| would be left for them except vengeance for the 
| slaughter of their allies. 
They cautiously crept forward in Indian files, sud- 
'denly a low whistle of their leader caused them to 
halt. Aman was dimly discovered advancing through 
\the darkness. He walked carelessly. He was a 
‘white man! 

| ‘Where are the Indians 
whispers. 
‘Not hereabouts as I know on,’ was the reply. 
‘What the d...1 then did you fire the swivel for?’ 
|said the leader of the Louisville forces. 
| «Well now, that’s oudacious queer! Why we fired 
for joy, because a child hath been born unto us, as the 
scripture says. It’s enough to fire about, I reckon, 
seeing that it is the first white one that ever was born 
on the north side of the Ohio. And so you tho’t it 
was the Injun ! ha! ha! ha }....... Why its a matter 
o’ life instead o’ death.’ 

Half laughing, half grumbling, the warriors of Lou- 


said fifty men in hoarse 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


beds. 
The first white child born on the northern side of 
the Ohio was a female. 





Sage tities in twelve hours, it was a sad disappointment, | 
nin the first ag after sceing them safely seated in the return shal- 
at at 6 het: lop, I thought 1 would go and make a desperate ap- 
peal to the commissary in person. My nominal com- 
id. meanness nission as attache to the legation at Paris, served me | 
. apartments inthis case as it had often done before, and making | 
but the en. 2ySelf and the honor of the American nation respon. 
re furnished ig Se for the innocent designs ofa party of ladies up- 
exceeded 2 on Venice, the dirty and surly commissary signed our | 
is Corregio's passports and permitted us to remand our baggage. | 
dene thet he twas with unmingled pleasure that I saw again 
casiuned bis qa “etowers and palaces of Venice rising from the sea. 
-d of his cel ll Te splendid approach to the Piazetta, the transfer 
= » the gondo!s and its soft motion, the swift and still 
this picture, glide beneath the balconies of palaces, with whose his- 
ted to bring tory was familiar ; and the renewal of my own first 
f trash, with mg pressions in the surprise and delight of others, 
nong others, mde up altogether a moment of high happiness. 
‘brandt, very iam “Here is nothing like--nothing equal to Venice. She 
ithfulness of qi #the city of imagination—the realization of romance 
nistress,’ the —the queen of splendor and softness and luxury. Al- 


low all her decay—feel all her degradation—see the 
‘Huns in her palaces,’ and the ‘Greek upon her 
mart,” and, after all, she is alone in the world for 
ieauty, and, spoiled as she has been by successive 
conquerors, almost for riches too. Her churches of 


» admired by 
y fine cruci- 


r its beauty. 
alf battered 





“the chief of Ma “ble, with their floors of precious stones and walls 
w hours be- gag gold and mosaic, her ducal palace with its world of 
render, and, (am “and massy magnificence, her private palaces, with 
; house, the their fronts of inlaid gems, and balconies and towers 
on from Mo- of inimitable workmanship and richness, her lovely 
h some two wlands and mirror-like canals, all distinguish her, and 
t possession § vil, till the sea rolls over her, as one of the wonders 
were wait jam time. 

¢ of Mode- Gl Awrirer in the London and Edinburgh Philosoph- 
rbidding all ital Magazine, states that he discovered animalcule 
ke’s territo- ftom one to three millions of times less than a grain 
on of thelt GM ofsea sand! The highest power of a good micro- 
if itis 8U* TM tope, he says, gave him no information as to their 
nove, ‘The GM form and structure, except that theywere of an oval or 
relsewher?, Mj tnd form, and moved about with considerable activity. 


We were furnished with the substance of this an- 
ecdote, by one of the old Pioneero, who has killed 
many a deer on the very spot where the guesis of the 
Union Hall sit down to dinner. 

Louisville Examiner, 





THE MARKET FOR WOMEN AT CONSTANTINOPLE.-— | 
The Circassians and Georgians, who form the trade | 
supply are only victims; being brought up by their 

mercenary parents for the merchants. If born Mo- | 
hammedan, they remain so; if born Christian, they | 
are educated in no faith; in order that they may con- 
form, when purchased, to the Mussulman faith, and 
therefore they suffer no sacrifice on that score. They 
live a secluded life, harshly treated by their relations, 
never seeing a stranger’s face, and therefore form no 
ties of friendship or love, preserve no pleasing recol- 
lections of home, to make them regret their country. 
Their destination is constantly before their eyes, pain- 
ted in rich colors; and so far from dreading it, they 
look for the moment of going to Anapa, or Poti, 
whence they are shipped for Stamboul, with as much /! 











It was with much difficulty that the little flotilla of | #4 often an audible * Buy me.’ 
flat boats from Louisville, stemmed the rapid current || !¥, 2nd without trouble. 


of the river, and effected a landing on its northern | 


The hardy warriors w h astonished at the | 
po Sencnagas Pgeccoge aaa pat trips gaily, barefooted and bare headed, after her new 


. . } 
isville re-crossed the river, and returned to their 


eagerness as a parlor boarder of a French or Italian 
convent for her emancipation. In the market they 
are lodged in separate apartments, carefully secluded, 
where in the hours of business, between nine and 
twelve, they may be visited by aspirants for possess- 
ing such delicate ware. I need not draw a veil over 
| what followed. Decorum prevails. The would be 
| purchaser may fix his eyes on the lady’s face, and his 
| hand may receive evidence of her bust. The waltz 
| allows nearly as much liberty before some hundreds 
‘of eyes. Of course, the merchant gives his warran- 
_ty, on which, and the preceding data, the bargain is 
closed. The common price of a tolerable looking 
| maid is about £100. Some fetch hundreds, the val- 
jue depending as much on accomplishments as on 
i beauty ; hut such are generally singled out by the 

Kilsar Aga. A coarser article, from Nubia and Abys- 
'sinia, is exposed publicly on platforms, beneath varan- 
'dahs, before the cribs of the white china. A more 
| white toothed, plump cheeked, merry eyed set I sel- 
| dom witnessed, with a smile and a gibe for every one 
They are sold easi- 
Ladies are the usual pur- 
chasers for domestics. A slight inspection suffices. 
| The girl gets up off the ground, gathers her coarse 
cloth round her loins, bids her companions adieu, and 





mistress, who immediately dresses her a la Turque, 
and hides her ebony with white veils. The price of 
one is about £16.—Slade’s Travels. 


} 
| 


We copy the following extract of a letter from 
Washington, as published in the Portland Advertiser : 

‘ WESTERN womeEN.—I saw there a couple of splen- 
did western beauties. The South produces elegant 
women, and the valley of the Mississippi splendid 
ones. There is an originality—a raciness among the 
women of the west, which is eminently attractive.— 
They touch the confines of civilization and barbarism 
with such a daring grace, that the precise petits mai- 
tres of the Atlantic are thunderstruck, or turned into 
|| gaping statues at their fascinating wildness and en. 
|| chanting audacity. A western or southern belle fresh 
|| from the woods, is a sealed book to an Atlantic dandy. 
|| He cannot understand her; he has not the key ; she 
is beyond his vision. To know them properly, to es- 
timate them accurately, we must have been lost on the 
Alleghanies ; shipwrecked on a foreign coast ; drank 
sherbet with the Turk ; tasted the river Jordan; or 
been killed and eaten by pirates. It is quite distres- 
sing to see the Atlantic belles pick their way through 
a crowded drawing room. They sometimes stand on 
| the outward edge ofa crowd, and look despairingly to 
'a friend at the other end of the room, as one would 
|}ook upon the spires of Cincinnati from the pinnacles 
| of the Alleghanies, or a traveller look across the Ara- 
bian ceserts. A western belle dashes through the 
crowd as she would through the river mounted on 
horseback. Nothing impedes her. She makes man- 
ners, and controls the rulers of society as she marches 
through it—throwing dandies aside asa ship does the 
billows. The southern fine lady glides like a sylph, 
full of feeling and passion, which gives edge to her 
conversation and fire to her eyes.’ 














Asmat MatrrimoniaAL Breeze.— Arrah, Pat, and 
why did I marry ye, just tell me that, for ’tis my- 
self that’s had to maintain ye ever since the blessed 
day that Father O’Flannagan sent me home to yer 
house ?” ‘Swate jewell,’ replied Pat, not relishing 
the charge, ‘and it’s myself that hopes I may live to 
see the day when ye’re a widow wapeing over the 
could sod that covers me—then by St. Patrick I’ll see 
how ye get along without me, honey.’—Lynn Mes. 
senger. 
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THE BOUQUET: FLOWERS OF POLITE LITERATURE. 





Written for the Bouquet. 
L’ ADIEU. 


—— gone, like life’s first pleasure, 
And faded in smoxe away.’—Halleck. 


Farewet to fun, fashion and folly— 
Farewell to ride, revel and route ; 
Farewell to ‘ Hockhimer’ and jolly 
‘ Johanisburgh’ and Brown Stout.—- 
Farewell to the dainties of Homer, 
Whose ‘tender-lines’ none may deride :— 
Whose ‘ plates and cuts’ do, (sans misnomcr,) 
Illustrate Ais taste bona fide. 


Farewell to each ‘prospect of fame’— 
From mountain-house, cottage or tower, 
Where oft I have whittled my name, 
Or rock’d in the thunder-cloud’s power.— 
Farewell to the lilly-lined lake, 
Whose eclios oft woke to my shout; 
Gone for aye is thy ‘boat’ and its wake— 
Both sleep with the gem-bedeck’d trout. 


Farewell to ‘Dutch point's’ balmy breezes, 
Farewell to its green, shady walks— 
No music now heard through the trees is, 

Where ‘Demon Utility’ stalks! 
Where now is thy whispering surge? 
The naiad and nymphs of thy stream? 
Departed for aye—and their dirge 
Is heard in the whizzing of steam! 


Farewell thou ‘ meandering pig’— 
Thy ‘ pumpkin-seeds,’* shiners and dace, 
No more on my pin-hook shall wrig- 
gie—- Yours are not the ‘ shiners’ I chase! 
Sarewell to the valley, called ‘ pleasant’-— 
Least pleasant of any in town! 
Farewell the new bridge’s frowning crescent— 
Ye ‘croakers’ why pon’r it ‘fall down’? 


Farewell to ‘ our circle Exclusive’-— 
To sociable levee, soiree— 
Whose cards, wit and wine play the deuce if 
Indulged in by any but ‘ we ? 
No more shall I flirt with blonde Mary, 
Hear the satires of Jane or soft Lu- 
ey—List’ ‘Lizzy‘s,’ or Julia‘s, or Carol- 
ine‘s, dear, wicked, witty, ‘ mon dieu!” 


Farewell then—since ‘fate calls afar ’— 
Farewell thou gay, church-going city : 
Farewell both to fair and unfair; 
Wise, otherwise, stupid or witty. 
Farewell to my bright friends ‘the colors,’ 
To Azure’s, Brown's, Gray, Green or Rose— 
May Hiymen ne'er change thee to duller— 
And blue be thy skies as thy hose! 


And thou of the soul-lighted eye— 

Thou princess of prattle and talk ; 
Of mirthfulness, mischief and sly 

Little chit-chat—each moon-shiney walk; 
Thou too! even thou must I spare! 

No more my drear pathway thou’lt brighten; 
But I'll meet thee in dreams from afar— 


And I'll call down and see thee to-night, and —— 


No matter what then /!—I sha’nt tell 
What things will be said at our parting; 
If the reader is satisfied, well !— 
If not, I can’t help it, I’m ‘sartin’ !— 
—— But I’ve found out a road to my ‘ fair,’ 
And I’m going where the ‘ gold Eagles breed, 
For she says, when [I come back, she'll ‘ swear’— 
To ‘love, honor, obey’ me in-‘deed’! 
{th month, 1833. 
* Yankee name for Roach. 


B. E. Z. 





THE EDITOR. 
Tavs, month by month, undaunted undeterred, 
We to our task have chained our patient thought, 
Aad ever in our heart the hope hath stirred 
That not in vain we in the field have wrought. 
Be serfs no more! why dwells proud Freedom here, 
If the crushed Mrxp owns naught it may at home revere ? 


. nd 
Even so little children, you must die “and life b 
J r tC) 


left to the butterfly.” Then those who loved you will 
/mourn, and refuse to be comforted, but God, dea 
children, He will raise you up at the last day, sllies 
names are written in the Lamb’s book of life, 
Resoice, oh man rejoice! Welcome season of Hail Spring! redolent with blessings—emblem of 
| smiles—-hail Spring robed in verdure—a mortal bids || @ purer and brighter world--type of Paradise ! Wel. 
|| you hail ! ‘come to the lonely heart and the ‘ mind diseased.’ 
|| Come forth child of sorrow and behold the handy- | ‘ Blessed are they that mourn for they shall be com. 
|| work of your Maker. Is not the finger of God mani- | forted.’ * x 

| fest in the flowers just opened to Heaven, in the ten- || 

| 

| 


Written for the Bouquet. 
SPRING. 


‘ Acain upon the grateful earth 
Thou mother of the flowers.’ 




















| der blade of grass, in the putting forth of the lofty | Tue Boston Lirerary Magazine, Vol. I. No. 12 
forest tree? Has he not given you these things to | lies on onrtable. This No. completes the first volume 
bless you, and yet your heart leaps not at the sight. | of that very interesting work, and is filled with Matter 
Open your eyes and contemplate the glorious pros-| of the highest order. This little modest work came 
| pect: look up and be filled with gratitude. But for-| forth into this cold-hearted partial world, unaided by 
| get not a richer inheritance is prepared for those who | the array of literary names that usually backs a new 
| love Him. Enjoy the Spring, enjoy the Summer, and} publication, and by its own independence and merit, 
| exult if the heart will, in time of harvest, but let not | has acquired a just celebrity and an extensive circula- 
| the joyous seasons pass unprofitably by. The works tion. Its editors have ever manifested a determined 
| of Providence are as an open book where you may | zeal in the cause of literature, and though never cyn- 
| read and get wisdom. The beautiful, the strong decay. | ical in their reviews, they have shown that they are 
| The oak outlives the mistletoe, the honeysucle the! ‘ not afraid to blame.’ 
|| morning-glory, but they all contain the elements, the | 
‘| seeds of death. They are like us, for a season, and | 
| their years will have anend. Nevertheless, rejoice | 
| and give thanks oh man, for the spring is also a tok-| engraving of Hancock, with a short Biography of 
en, that for thee THERE Is No END. As the earth is’ that distinguished Patriot, makes this No. valuable. 
|, now seen in its glory aftera season of storm and | 
| cloud, so mayest thou be seen in the brightness of the | 
|| Redeemer's glory, when the storm and cloud of this 
world shall have passed away. 
| Mourner come forth! the dew of the morning is 
|| precious balm. Be not overcome with grief, for God 
| woleneg  wedigannlersiignantiend a Ne meen seni Tue Sketch entitled ‘THE TRANSFORMATION OF MAX,’ 
| wings. Are not the paternal skies beautiful and full | CG 
. : though written very smoothly, is wanting in incident 
of glory ! Behold yon cloud of gold and purple, rolling | ie , AS ie 
, on in grandeur, as if to welcome the rising Sun, which and sgn. 26,06 the weiter cope, 8 i Gotan e 
= : 5 ? . > 6try in? 
, has decked it so magnificently. And farther south, a 


| there is one like unto the rainbow in beauty, when) ‘THe Decuiine or Cutvanry,’ is altogether too chir- 

|| first it bends over us on the ruins of the storm. The | alrous for our dull comprehension. 

‘| fields too, how surpassingly lovely, teeming with the | better in prose. 

i riches of Providence. Beautiful world! But for the | 
bad passions of men, even here Angels might stoop to 





Tue Casket, April No. has arrived. The columns 
are filled with instructive and amusing matter. An 





Tue April No. of Tur Lapy’s Book, comes freighted 
as usual, with rich gems and flowers. The original 
| sketches show a decided improvement in that branch 
of our literature. 





The author does 


‘Axp,’ is published with pleasure, as usual. We hope 


= S to hear from him again and again. 


' dwell, and fold in peace their snowy wings. | — a Ret 
Hear the voice thou sluggard and awake. Know) Tue sprightly article signed * B. E. ™ a 
you not you are wasting the precious hour of a fleet- | ceptable ; though the play apne wee tate — - 
ing life, more precious because of its limited duration. ™eTidian, yet the wit will not be lost by distant 
There is music on the breeze, and joy in the bracing readers. 
'jair. Not long since you complained of the slow ap- | 
proach of Spring, and now that Spring has come, un- | 
scathed by time, bright and lovely as the dawn of, 
| Creation—you close your eyes to its beauties, and. 
| your ears to its gushing melody. The beasts of the 
field, the feathered tribes are praising their maker 
\,and God—they are speaking a language your heart 
|does not respond unto. Shame on you, ye sons of | 
|, ease and opulence, ‘there will be sleeping enough in | 
| the grave.’ 


WE are happy to introduce to our readers our new 
correspondent * * * ; the emanations of his pen will 
ever find a welcome to our columns. 


A correspondent is informed that the ‘Prize’ is not 
yet awarded, neither can it be until the close of the 
present volume. 





NiGHT. 
Wues night spreads her pinions o‘er earth and o'er ocean, 
Little children rejoice, sing, and give thanks to your | 


: ’Tis the hour mighty god that most favors devotion, 
Te 1 v ° | 5 . ; : 
onginas Aecoagaa- inden agaieaiee eer aiaagea || When our thoughts undisturb‘d hold communion with Thee : 


| And silence sits brooding on mountain and sea, 


|| his creatures. Fling back your gay ringlets, and |, 
\| woo the light breeze of Spring as it passes on to its |! It is sweet when at midnight from slumber I waken, 

| bourne. Nature has a thousand sweets for you, which | To know in its darkness Thou ‘rt present with me; 
\ the Humming-bird and the Bee know not of. When || In its deep, solemn stillness, when lone and forsaken, 

|| you pluck the pretty flowers, and put them in your bo- | To feel myself safe in depending on Thee’ 

som, you say, ° God made them.’ So indeed He did, | oTis at night when undazzled by earth‘s empty splendor, 
And to the innocent heart, a sense of the goodness|| Quy spirits unfetter‘d soar ardent and free, 

and love of God, is swecter far than honey to the lit- || [¢ is then that our noblest devotion we render, 

tle insect which buries itself in the lovely blossoms|| And our thoughts, Holy God ! ascend purest to Thee! 
you cherish so fondly. Now learn a lesson. These 

pretty fragant flowers, so lately called into being, will 
soon die, and be hidden in the dust, and you will miss 
\\them in your walks, and enquire, ‘where are they ? 


Still when night spreads her pinions o‘er earth and o'er oceaD, 
In its silence, my God ! be thou purest with me; 

In my breast to rekindle the flame of devotion, 
And refine every thought ere it rises to Thee! 
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